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—It’s not going to be easy to say goodbye to 
CALVIN Calvin Skinner, bright, energetic, capable 
Secretary of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
SKINNER tion. From just about every angle he ap- 
a proached perfection as an Association Secretary, which most 
> will agree, is at times at least, a difficult task. This soft-spoken 
_ gentleman from the Eastern Shore had the ability to reconcile 
_ opposing opinions. His keen perception and sound judgment 
were recognized far beyond the confines of the Association. 
' Only this week, for instance, came the news that he was to 
represent the canning industry in company with such men as 
» Cal-Pak Vice-President Stanley Powell, Continental Can’s 
_ Board Chairman General Clay, and others, on an advisory com- 
mittee of business leaders to assist the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency in a study of the financial aspects of 

international trade. 


Most any of us who had the privilege of knowing Cal well, 
could write many lines on his accomplishments. The industry 
can feel sorry for itself for losing him at the peak of his career, 
yet there can be no regrets, for he leaves the Association better 

‘® than he found it. And this is no reflection on those who came 
_ before. Cal grew with the industry, and helped it grow by 
® seizing every advantage during a time of business expansion. 
- But this is not an obituary. All the industry will join us in 
_ wishing him and his charming Eleanor good luck and happiness 
in his new endeavor. 


—Every once in awhile 
a fellow runs into a 


COULD THIS BE THE 
CANNING INDUSTRY? He walks 


around the office pinching himself and acting so strangely that 
his associates tell him to go soak his head and cool off awhile. 
That’s the position the writer finds himself in today. Here we 
are, right in the middle of seasonal canning operations, and 
our desk is cluttered with news of canned foods promotions 
) f already under way or scheduled for this fall. It’s just down- 
7 | right hard to believe that this is the Canning Industry. There 
are promotions scheduled or under-way for peas, corn, beans, 
tomatoes, kraut, peaches, cherries, jams and jellies, tuna, sal- 
mon and sardines, to name just a few. Looks like the Canning 
Industry is out to pop the buttons off the vest of every con- 
sumer, whether she wears them or not. 


All of which, of course, is to the good, and far be it from 
us to complain, even though there are some missing links. It’s 
o human nature, for instance, to let someone else do a job for 
0 re us, if he’s willing. It’s no secret that the Can Manufacturers 

-_ Institute is lending a strong right arm in most, if not all, of 
» ... these promotions. That organization is supplying the know 
0 how, and it’s costing them a pretty penny to do it. Some good 
_ is bound to come to all canners, but the individual canner who 
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takes the pass and runs with it will surely get nearest to the 
goal line. CMI even tells the individual canner how to do that. 


Then, too, speaking of self help, many canners may not know 
that the leading Can Companies are using some mighty attrac- 
tive advertisements in Metropolitan newspapers and selected 
magazines to promote greater consumer appeal for canned 
foods. A half page ad by Canco in the current issue of “Penn- 
sylvania Farmer’, one of our favorite farm magazines, is an 
excellent example. The ad, picturing a father marking the 
growth of his small son on his bedroom wall is entitled “The 
Inches that Come in Cans”, and the text points out that because 
of better nutrition that has come in cans, today’s American 
youngster is at least 2 inches taller than his counterpart 50 
years ago. Among other things, the ad contains a best buy story 
for canned fruits and vegetables. This is the type of advertis- 
ing about which we have been speaking these many months, 
There could never be too much of it, or even enough. The 
question is, are canners going to stand by in the hope that the 
Can Companies will bail them out once again? Or are they 
going to dig a little deeper into their pockets, and insist that 
the NCA Commiitee, now _studyin 


downy : Z , come up with a program 
NOW, when it can do most good? .. . The horse has been led 
to the water but canners themselves are the only ones who 
can make him drink. Ps 


One other comment, as is well known, much of the free publi- 
city Canners are now getting is built around recipes, and this 
is a natural turn, for much of the free advertising is being 
paid for by manufacturers of related items. There are those 
who think this is a mistake, pointing out that the modern house- 
wife isn’t interested in spending more time in the kitchen; 
stating that what she wants is that delightful meal already pre- 
pared. It’s a good point, for surely convenience has been one 
of the favorite selling points of the canning industry these 
many years. At the same time, it would be the height of folly 
to look a gift horse in the mouth. Then too, considering the 
emphasis that is being placed on quick, easy, delightful and 
different meals, using these recipes, we are inclined to believe 
the merits will outweigh any possible disadvantages. 


Along this line, just in passing, orchids to Carl Byoir for 
changing their tune with reference to the time saved in the 
kitchen by using canned foods. Sometime ago, this column took 
them to task for saying that this time could be used by the 
housewife to go out and augment Daddy’s income. Now, happily, 
Byoir is saying the time can be used with the children and 
other family and community interests. . . much, much better. 


These ramblings would not be complete without reference 
to the feature article in this issue. The article we think pre- 
sents an enticing challenge to the entire industry, and we’re 
willing to predict some pioneer will take up that challenge. 
Then too, if carefully read, the article promises to stimulate 
interest in other innovations involving more complete meals in 
a can, to save the Mrs. even more time in the kitchen. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


A.1.C. PROMOTIONS 


During the six months January 1, 1953 
to June 30, 1953, Associated Independent 
Canners has produced and distributed 
35,000 display kits and 1% million con- 
summer recipes featuring canned corn, to 
customers of A.I.C. members and retail 
stores from coast to coast. 

The carryover predicted at the NCA 
convention of 5-6 million cases has now 
been reduced to 2,317,138 cases. 

Twenty thousand (20,000) kits and 
800,000 consumer recipes featuring 
canned peas have been ordered and de- 
livered to customers and brokers of 
A.I.C. members during the last two 
weeks. 

Twenty five thousand (25,000) corn 
promotion kits and one million consumer 
recipes for canned corn are now being 
prepared for shipment September 15-20, 
to wholesale and retail customers of 
A.I.C. members. 

Special attention is being given to pre- 
paring a fall promotion program for 
peas and corn in #10 containers, di- 
rected to institutional buyers and hotel 
and restaurant personnel. 


Designed to demonstrate the conveni- 
ence, economy, superior flavor and nutri- 
tive values of canned vs frozen peas and 
corn, this A.I.C. program is attracting 
widespread attention on the part of hotel 
and restaurant managers and operators 
throughout the country. 


A special feature of the program will 
be a colored movie, with sound narrative, 
showing field and processing operations 
with methods of preparing various re- 
cipes for serving canned peas and corn in 
volume feeding establishments. 


CANNED TUNA PROMOTION 


Details of the greatest sales, advertis- 
ing and publicity program ever placed 
behind canned tuna from California 
were announced at Long Beach by E. L. 
Morris, director of the Tuna Research 
Foundation. The industry is celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of canned tuna 
from California this year and the cam- 
paign will reach its peak during Na- 
tional Tuna Week, Nov. 5 to 14. 

Vivid and colorful display material 
will be furnished to retail operators. 
This will include an all-purpose banner, 
18 by 24 inches; four full-color stack 
cards with recipe pads; shelf talkers 
with recipe pads and a selection of news- 
paper drop-in mats. A kit of the store 
display material may be obtained by 
writing to the Tuna Research Founda- 
tion, 19 Pine Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

“We list 26 related items that can be 
sold with canned tuna from California,” 
Norris said, “and we urge retail opera- 
tors to get behind this special promotion 
and sell a ton of tuna. 

“Right now homemakers are search- 
ing for lower-priced, high protein foods, 
and tuna offers an excellent source. We 


SIX-FOLD SALES INCREASE IN 
THREE YEARS. Sales of frozen con- 
centrate for lemonade grew an amazing 
six times during the product’s first three 
years on the market; amounted to nearly 
4,500,000 gallons in 1952. Sales in 1953 
continue to grow at a rapid rate. Indus- 
try promotion on behalf of all brands of 
frozen concentrate for lemonade is car- 
ried on by Lemon Products Advisory 
Board, Los Angeles, through advertising 
campaign placed by McCann-Erickson’s 
Los Angeles office. 


believe that the most effective type of 
point-of-sale advertising, so far as the 
housewife is concerned, is an attrac- 
tively illustrated, colorful recipe. That’s 
why we are including four of them in 
this campaign.” 

Stressing the importance of tuna in 
the nation’s economy, Morris pointed to 
a recent report issued by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service which showed that 
tuna worth $113,000,000 headed the list 
of canned fishery items last year. Sal- 
mon was next with $98,000,000 and sar- 
dines third with $22,000,000. 


TOMATO COUNCIL ISSUES 
BROCHURE 


The Tomato Council, Inc., with offices 
at Easton, Maryland, has issued a 
brochure explaining how the organiza- 
tion came about, what it is, what it is 
expected to do, and how the individual 
tomato canner can be a part of it. Pur- 
pose of the organization, says the bro- 
chure, is “to make more people realize 
that canned tomatoes are always deli- 
cious red, ripe and ready to eat.” Mem- 
bership, according to the brochure totals 
60 firms, 34 of which are in Maryland, 15 
in Virginia, 3 in New Jersey and Indiana, 
2 in Ohio, 1 each in Delaware, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania—representing nearly 
3 million cases of tomatoes or 11% per- 
cent of the National production. Tomato 
canners interested in joining the Coun- 
cil may contact Jack Rue, Secretary, at 
Box 738, Easton, Maryland. Current cost 
of membership is-2/10 of le per case. 
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OPERATION CHERRY 


Garry S. Morgan of Traverse City, 
Mich., president of the National Red 
Cherry Institute, classified this year’s 
cherry crop as “not bumper but ample 
to meet normal needs” at a special meet- 
ing last week at East Lansing, Mich. 
Attending the meeting were cherry 
growers and packers, representatives of 
the Michigan, New York, and Wiscon- 
sin cherry industries, and members of 
important national bakery and _ restau- 
vant associations. 

“Operation Cherry,” a special lunch- 
con meeting at Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State College, was sponsored by the 
Proctor & Gamble Company in an un- 
usual effort to help move this year’s 
cherry crop and promote new uses for 
cherries as a food. 

“The conference was the largest of its 
kind where the farmer, packer, the can- 
ner, the baker, the restauranteur, and 
the manufacturer all could sit down to- 
gether with the common purpose of 
bringing more cherries to the American 
table,” declared Mr. Morgan. 

J. M. Eagen, merchandising manager 
of Proctor & Gamble’s Primex depart- 
ment, in presenting a new booklet of 
cherry formulas and recipes issued by 
his company said, “It is hoped that this 
booklet may help expand the usage of 
cherries by designing many new items 
that can be sold in bakeries, grocery 
stores, or placed on restaurant menus.” 


SHOUSE ADDS 
MERCHANDISING MEN 


In keeping with an expanded program 
that will provide good outlets with better 
service and merchandising aids, Earl H. 
Shouse, food broker of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced three additions to his 
staff. 

The new men, all bringing wide ex- 
perience in the grocery field, are C. W. 
Binzley, Kenneth W. Kennedy and Rob- 
ert J. Weiss. 

Mr. Binzley’s father was prominent in 
the wholesale grocery field and the son 
followed in his dad’s footsteps. He 
helped organize the Clover Farm Stores 
for the W. E. Osborn Company in 1929 
and worked as supervisor of the group 
for ten years. He then became sales man- 
ager and buyer for Osborn, a position he 
held until joining Mr. Shouse. 

Mr. Kennedy’s sales experience in- 
cludes three years with Meadow Gold 
Dairies, three years with Canada Dry 
and a year and a half as assistant sales 
manager of the Western Pennsylvania 
Division for Simoniz Company. 

Mr. Weiss, an Air Force veteran of 
World War II, comes to his new job 
after establishing a fine sales record in 
the Western Pennsylvania area for Lever 
Brothers. 

“All three men,” Mr. Shouse said, “wll 
put special emphasis on merchandising 
our products. This phase is not new to 
us, but now we are able to provide it on 
the scale we have been planning for sore 
time.” 
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Challenge to the Pioneer 


BABY FORMULA A LA CARTE 


5 By JOHN J 
4 It isn’t the size of the customer that 
counts. It’s his collective appetite. And 
an industry founded only 27 years ago 
has catered on this principle to millions 
, of our smallest citizens. Babies, in their 
y turn, have done very well by the pack- 


aged infant food industry. According to 
the final Industry Report issued by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, the pro- 
duction of canned infant foods in fiscal 
1950 totaled 1.4 billion ready-to-serve 
containers; and the lusty infant market 
grows bigger and hungrier every year. 
| Thus the infant food industry thrives on 
f a diet of dividends from sales of tiny 
cans of soups, cereals, fruits, meats, 
vegetables and puddings. 


These commercially prepared baby 
‘ foods are a striking example of the ex- 
tent to which the laboratory and the fac- 
tory have progressed, with profit, in the 
matter of lightening the housewife’s 
chores. Many of these foods approach 
the concept of the balanced meal in a jar. 
y A glance at a label may disclose such a 
list of ingredients as the following: 
water, peas, potatoes, bacon, rice flour, 
salt, yeast, celery powder and_ onion 
powder—all these in a jar or can labeled 
“Strained vegetables and bacon”. 


4 


In order to provide her child with the 
» equivalent of one of the soups, a house- 
y wife would have to scrape with a spoon 
‘ or knife about a teaspoonful of meat 
(probably ruining the texture of a fancy 
cut) and to add a variety of finely sieved 
cooked vegetables and other ingredients, 
) all carefully proportioned. It is doubt- 
_ ful whether her best efforts would meet 
b the exacting standards of the industry 
or would be so generally acceptable to 

most infants. Yet the same industry 
which saves her hours of labor, as well 
as the wasted food and the fuel and 
soap she would otherwise expend, makes 


4 it possible for her to buy any one of a 
wide choice of infant dinners hermetically 

bs sealed in a new glass jar for less than a 

dime. 


The degree of acceptance of commer- 
cially prepared ready-to-serve baby foods 
‘3 in solid form, both by the medical pro- 
fession and the parents, is strikingly 
attested to by the sales statistics. These 
highly interesting statistics do not in- 
clude any sales of ready-to-serve liquid 
formula dispensers for infants. And 
, | there’s a very good reason; aside from a 
‘3 few small local purveyors who deliver 
_ bottles of formula along with fresh 
, @ diapers, there is no manufacturer in this 
é industry at all. 
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Some may contend that the absence of 
such a commodity is fortunate, that an 
infant is entitled to mother’s milk. There 
is no gainsaying the truth that breast 
milk is a child’s birthright; but very 
often there are sound reasons why breast 
feeding cannot be administered; this 
article will not go into them.. 


The fact is that there is already a good 
sized and_ steadily growing industry 
which prepares concentrated liquid and 
dried milk products solely for use in 
infant feeding. These products, based 
on cow’s milk, are far superior, by and 
large, to raw cow’s milk and to the home 
made blends responsible for the malnu- 
trition of many infants a half century 
ago. Yet, the housewife still must scrub 
utensile, bottles, nipples, and caps; she 
must sterilze them by boiling; and she 
must carefully meaure, mix and bottle 
the water (pre-sterilized) and the other 
formula ingredients for an infant who 
must be given a bottle from four to six 
times a day. And today’s powdered milk 
formulae are sufficiently difficult to mix 
with water into smooth lumpless liquids 
that a large percentage of families re- 
sort to mixtures of cow’s milk, water and 
corn syrup. 


MUST ELIMINATE LABOR 


The public will continue in increasing 
numbers to demand processed infant 
formula; but the housewife who has 
learned to appreciate the balanced-meal- 
in-a-jar labor saving convenience of 
strained solid baby foods will look for 
the same convenience in formula dis- 
pensers if she can find it; and so will the 
new mother. Many industries have long 
since observed the universal trend, some 
have led it, and others must yet face it: 
the groups who seek the patronage of 
the public, and especially the housewife, 
must eliminate labor, tediousness and 
complexity of operation in the home if 
they are to open new markets there; wit- 
ness the shift to completely formulated 
cake batters and evento pan-ready past- 
ries, witness the acceptance of frozen 
orange juice which saves a few minutes 
of preparation and cleaning up at break- 
fast, observe the growing sales of pres- 
surized spray cans of insecticides, enam- 
els, ete. When a new baby has upset 
the routine of the household and begins 
to impose all sorts of new demands for 
services, it is to be expected that its 
parents will be particularly prone to seek 
all possible means for reducing the time 
devoted to chores; again, witness the 


widespread use of diaper services despite 
the convenience of the automatic washer 
and drier. 


FALLACY 


The objection which most readily comes 
to mind against the launching of a pre- 
packaged ready-to-serve formula upon 
the market is that infants differ in their 
nutritional requirements and allergies 
to various food substances and that as 
they grow older their requirements will 
change further. “How”, it may be asked, 
“are you going to satisfy all the differ- 
ent needs now met by a great number of , 
different brands unless you put out a 
great variety of formulae”? 


Before the ‘How’ question is answered 
it may be well to deal with the fallacy 
assumed in the question. The processors 
of infant formula ingredients, in the re- 
liable American advertising tradition, 
have done fairly effective jobs of publi- 
cizing their individual brands; and the 
pediatricians and general practitioners 
have been bombarded with literature and 
samples. New parents cannot escape 
either the direct advertisements or the 
advice of their friends. The initial choice 
by the parent of one brand over another 
is often the result of conviction estab- 
lished by advertising or trial of a sample. 
In most other instances the choice re- 
sults from a single favorable experience 
with a particular brand of formula on a 
previous infant in the same family or 
among acquaintances, followed by lack. of 
unfavorable experience with the infant in 
question. Obviously, only in exceptional 
cases will the choice for a given infant 
be the result of exhaustive scientific 
method tests of that infant’s needs. 


Furthermore, failure of one brand in an 
individual case may not necessarily have 
been due to its incompatibility with the 
infant’s digestive system, but may have 
been caused by mistakes in home blend- 
ing, failure to sterilze properly or sub- 
sequent contamination, overheating or 
even boiling to expedite the mixing of 
powders with water, illness of the infant 
due to extraneous causes or infections, 
etc. However, the usual recourse in case 
of failure due to such causes is to con- 
clude that the formula does not agree 
with the infant and to switch to another 
brand. 


Fortunately, the majority of infants 
will grow and develop on a single stand- 
ardized formula. Were this not so, the 
haphazard methods by which parents 
select formulae would seldom work. Gen- 
erally, infants have a fairly wide toler- 
ance latitude, otherwise many of them 
could not have survived the substitution 
of plain cow’s milk, generally an inferior 
diet for the very young. Although regu- 
lar brands of formulae do differ in detail 
among themselves, and although some 
companies market highly specialized 
formulae for the more critical infants, it 
will be noted that some of the most pop- 
ular formulae, although they bear differ- 
ent brand names, are nearly identical in 
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composition. Many of the best known 
processors market only a single type of 
formula, Thus, the widely held conviction 
that the dietary demands of most infants 
vary greatly breaks down under scrutiny. 
There are many infants requiring excep- 
tional diets, but they constitute only a 
minority among babies in general. 


OVERCOMING THE DIFFICULTIES 


There are two potent reasons for the 
absence to date of ready-to-serve liquid 
formulae from the shelves of the drug 
stores and supermarkets. These will be 
taken up successively. The first reason is 
that it is difficult to prevent entirely the 
gravity creaming of dilute milk products 
during long periods of warehouse stor- 
age, even after homogenization. This fact 
necessitates the maintenance of small in- 
ventories and tight shipping schedules 
and it excludes the economies ordinarily 
achievable through increased production 
during periods of seasonal surpluses. 


GRAVITY CREAMING 


There are a number of ways in which 
the problem of gravity creaming and 
settling of dilute ready-to-serve formula 
may be treated. First of all, delivery of 
the product at the doostep by the milk- 
man for short time storage in the re- 
frigerator and early consumption is an 
obvious means of evading the problem 
altogether. The problems attendant upon 
hermetic sealing are also. entirely 
avoided. Obviously, the average local 
creamery can not afford to set up a 
formula blending and packaging line for 
the sole purpose of handling the require- 
ments of its route customers. However, 
central packaging plants located in each 
metropolitan area would be a logical 
recourse; and the product could be mer- 
chandised either under the brand name 
of the packaging plant or that of the 
creamery. This method would also serve 
for grocery distribution, using the same 
coolers in which milk and cream are 
stored. 


The dating of food products has often 
been resorted to, notably in the case of 
coffee. It might be better if the dates 
were keyed in a manner understood by 
the trade but not advertised. Some wast- 


age would result from a requirement for ° 


dating and the cost of the product would 
be increased thereby. A dating program 
could be soundly administered and would 
be understood by the public, since the 
coffee dating program was fairly suc- 
cessfully carried on for a time in the face 
of intensive advertising in behalf of 
vacuum and pressure packed brands. It 
is suspected that its abandonment was 
due more to the competitive cost of ad- 
ministering a week-to-week dating pro- 
gram as against cheaper methods of sell- 
ing, rather than lack of consumer accept- 
ance. It is believed that the dating cycle 
in the case of formulae would be far 
longer than that used for coffee. 


It is quite possible that research on 
colloidal suspensions within the last few 
years may have resulted in the develop- 


ment of means for further prolonging 
the period prior to gravity creaming and 
protein settlement of dilute milk prod- 
ucts. Certainly, a great stimulus to re- 
search in the National and state agri- 
cultural laboratories would be afforded 
by the appearance on the market of a 
ready-to-serve formulae. It is to be ex- 
pected that practical means may be 
found for delaying or preventing gravity 
separation. Such means might include 
the locking of the heavier proteins to the 
lighter fats or the creation of light, 
easily broken gel networks within the 
product which will not impair food value 
or digestibility. Combinations of the two 
methods may have interesting possibili- 
ties. 


PACKAGING 


The second reason for the absence to 
date of ready-to-serve infant formulae 
from the store shelves lies in the neglect 
by the packaging industry of the de- 
velopment of suitable low cost container- 
dispensers. Regular infant formula bot- 
tles will not do; their high cost and un- 
suitability for commercial transportation 
and storage of liquid infant foods effec- 
tively bars them from consideration. If 
the dispensers are to be practical, their 
cost must be held down as closely as pos- 
sible to the cost of the containers now 
used for strained foods. 


The optimum container will include a 
removable protective jacket and a prop- 
erly positioned self contained nipple. Any 
provision for use of standard drug store 
type nipples to be cleaned, sterilized and 
assembled by the parent would help to 
defeat one of the principal consumer 
acceptance features, since the parent 
would not be relieved of these duties. 
The nipples would have orifice closures 
to prevent premature seepage into the 
space between the nipple and the cap. 
Should seepage occur, the ratio of liquid 
volume in this space to surface area 
would be so low as to accentuate odors 
and tastes contributed by the container 
materials. 


The development of machinery and 
techniques for cutting the packaging cost 
per dispenser should challenge the in- 
genuity and inventiveness of those en- 
gaged in this field. Similarly, the compe- 
tition among materials should prove in- 
teresting, as the manufacturers of metal 
cans, having lost out to glass in the com- 
petition for strained food containers, 
stress the probable lower cost and un- 
breakability of their product in the hands 
of infants who love to bounce nursing 
bottles against the walls of their cribs. 
Appearance and its ability to show how 
much formula remains at any time will 
be weighty arguments in favor of glass. 
Plastics and water resistant paper lami- 
nates may come in for a large share of 
attention, particularly for doorstep de- 
livery by the milkman and for refrig- 
erated storage in the supermarket. Be- 
cause of the type of usage involved and 
the usual desirability of warming the 
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container slightly, higher melting point 
waxes or plastic impregnating materials 
will be required in these paper dispensers. 


If a milk processor or a baby food 
canner desired to enter the ready-to- 
serve formula market, he would prob- 
ably consult a committee of dietary ex- 
perts to learn whether it would be pos- 
sible to suit, say, 80% of the potential 
infant consumers with a minimum num- 
ber of different formulae and a minimum 
number of sizes of containers. His con- 
sultants might decide on three hypo- 
thetical formulae which we shall. desig- 
nate as A, B, and C; and they might de- 
cide that three sizes of containers would 
give a practical coverage. Let us assume 
that the ratio of sugars to total solids 
decreases slightly from A to C and that 
the percentage of butter fats and the 
ratio of total solids to liquids both in- 
crease slightly. The committee might 
suggest that the formulae be packaged 
in containers as follows: 


2 oz. size 
A and B 
4 oz. size 
A, B and C 
7 0z. size 
B and C 


After due cost and market analysis, 
followed by further consultation with the 
committee, the company might decide 
that the difference in cost and selling 
price between 2 and 4 ounce container- 
dispensers would be insufficient to justify 
marketing both; and it might decide to 
suit 73% of the potential market with 
the following schedule: 

3% oz. size 
A and B 
7% oz. size 
B and C 


COST 


The store shelf costs to the consumer 
of eight ounce portions of homogenized 
milk, evaporated milk and special pow- 
dered milk formulae are approximately 
7, 6, and 9% cents, respectively. The cost 
of ready-to-serve formula per feeding 
will be higher on the store shelf than 
that of the presently marketed ingredi- 
ents. However, the shelf cost is by no 
means the ultimate cost; and the custo- 
mer has shown herself capable of finding 
this out. Time spent in bottle washing, 
sterlizing of all bottles, utensils, ete., and 
formula preparation cannot be used in 
effecting other economies in the newly 
disturbed household routine; and this 
amount of time may in many cases be 
sufficient to influence the decision as to 
whether part time maid or nurse seiv- 
ices or the assistance of relatives is re- 
quired. The parent has to pay for the 
soap and hot water used in washing and 
for fuel in the kitchen range where thc 
sterilizing is done. The first cost of a 
supply of botles, accessories, brushes and 
utensils used in home blending alonc 
would cover the cost differential over « 
considerable period. The customer has 
become labor and time conscious, It is 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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CAL SKINNER LEAVES THE 
INDUSTRY 


Calvin L. Skinner, for the past 12 
years Assistant Secretary, Secretary and 
Secretary-Treasurer successively of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, has tend- 
ered his resignation effective Oct. 1. On 
that date he becomes Executive Secre- 
tary and General Manager of the Na- 
tional Chinchilla Breeders of America, 
Inec., with the same position in its com- 
panion organization, the Farmers Chin- 
chilla Cooperative Association, Ine., with 
offices at 118 First Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The young man (37) who has done 
such an outstanding job for the Associa- 
tion, was born in Wilmington, Del., and 
reared on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in 1938 with a B.S. 
Degree in Agriculture, and a Major in 
Agricultural Education. He taught 
Vocational Agriculture at Cordova High 
School from 19388 to 1940. He was ap- 
prentice and then Regional Field Super- 
visor for the Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore in 1940 and 1941, when he 
came with the Association as Assistant 
Secretary. He was Secretary from 1943 
to 1949, and Secretary-Treasurer from 
1950 to the present time. 


He has been active in 4-H, Future 
Farmers of America and the Boy Scouts. 
Served as President of the Easton 
Rotary Club, Vice-President of the Eas- 
ton Planning and Zoning Commission, 
President of the City Council, Chairman 
of the Talbot County Selective Service 
Board, Secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Methodist Church at Easton, 
and engaged in many other local and 
sectional activities. 

In his letter of resignation to Presi- 
dent Glenn Knaub, dated Aug. 21, the 
abie executive speaks frankly of his re- 
luctance to leave his present post. “A 
lot of very detailed thought was required 
to arrive at a decision to leave Kaston, 
the Tri-State Association, all of our 
present contacts, the interesting work, 
the forward looking projects which are 
under way, and the intrigue of the food 
industry in which I’ve spent the last 12 
delightful years.” He expresses his in- 
debtedness for the “privilege of working 
with such a fine group of people,” and 
also for the personal progress made pos- 
sible, singling out especially the presi- 
‘ents under which he has served, many 
directors, members, allied industries, 
universities, and government people. The 
lecision, he says, was not prompted by 
‘ny dissatisfaction whatsoever. “{ was 
‘ot looking for a job and did not seek 
ie position which I have now accepted. 

.. [ was approached, and although not 
eeking a change, felt that in justice to 
iyself and my family I could do no 
‘her than listen to what they had to 


Lay. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CALVIN L. SKINNER 


“Being native Easterners there is a 
natural reluctance to leave this area. At 
the same time the opportunity afforded 
to be on the ground floor at a time of 
major change in a nationwide industry, 
and at the launching of a new phase of 
it, is stimulating. The challenging op- 
portunity for continued personal growth 
has also been a contributing factor. 
Then, too, the monetary consideration 
was, of course, an additional basis of 
appeal.” 

Describing the major change, Cal 
points out that up until now major em- 
phasis in the Chincilla industry has been 
placed on selling graded stock and im- 


‘proving the quality of the animals. It 


is felt that the time has now arrived to 
start selling fur. Much of his time will 
be spent initially in contacting public 
relations and advertising agencies, fur 
buyers, tanners, designers and garment 
manufacturers. There are 40 branches 
of the National association, each with 
an annual meeting. Membership totals 
around 12,000 with every State included. 
The Association publishes a monthly 
magazine “The National Chinchilla 
Breeder”. Combined staff totals 122 per- 
sons on a three shift basis. Cal expects 
to reduce that to 50 or 60 on a one shift 
basis. 


WESTMINSTER CANNERS 
CHANGE NAME 


The name of the Westminster Can- 
ners, Ltd., of New Westminster, British 
Columbia, has been changed to Royal 
City Foods, Ltd. 


PAUL HINKLE HONORED 


After each session of the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly the abilities of members 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate are critically evaluated as to the 
kind of representation they rendered to 
their constituents and the state. 

At the close of this 100th General 
Assembly, a few weeks ago, there were 
only three old time members of the’ 
House of Representatives that stood out 
as statesmen doing an outstanding job 
according to the 105 year old “Ohio 
Farmer” magazine. 

One of the three was none other than 
Paul Hinkle, Secretary, Ohio Canners’ 
Association. This is the second consecu- 
tive time that Mr. Hinkle was picked as 
the outstanding member of the Ohio 
House of Representatives. 

In the Senate only two members were 
recognized for their excellent work. 


WAYMIRE CANNING CO. SOLD 


Mrs. H. Span Waymire, widow of the 
late H. Span Waymire, has sold Way- 
mire Canning Co., Osgood, Ohio, to 
Clarence Grilliot, Osgood. James C. 
Waymire will be Mr. Grilliot’s manager. 
The plant was acquired to process Mr. 
Grilliot’s 90 acres of tomatoes. 

Mrs. Waymire also advises that the 
New Madison Canning Co., New Madi- 
son, Ohio, will not process tomatoes this 
year because of the death of Mr. Way- 
mire in June. 


FROZEN FOOD PACKERS SAVING 
SAMPLES FOR NUTRITION 
STUDY 


Personnel in nearly 150 freezing 
plants throughout the nation are saving 
frozen food packages from their 1953 
production of 48 frozen fruits, juices, 
and vegetables for testing in the Na- 


tional Association of Frozen Food 
Packers’ five-year nutrition research 
program. Sampling will be repeated 


next year. It is expected that a total of 
some 30,000 packages wiil be saved. 
Samples will be tested for 8 vitamins, 6 
minerals and 7 proximate components. 

Drawing of samples is based on a sta- 
tistical plan that provides an impartial 
cross section of grades, varieties, re- 
gions, climatic conditions, and methods 
of processing, packaging, and freezing. 
Full details on this comprehensive 
sampling may obtained from 
N.A.F.F.P., 1415 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., by requesting, “Sampl- 
ing Plan.” 


VALLEY VIEW INC. 


The Valley View Packing Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated at San Jose, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $2,000,000, 
by Sam, Leonard and Jos. - Rubino. 


~ 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


NEW PAINT STOPS FIRE 
FROM SPREADING 


Recent development of a fire retardant 
paint called Fyr-Kote that actually stops 
fire from spreading has been announced 
by the Fyr-Kote Co., a division of Mor- 
ris Paint & Varnish Co. 

Every drop of this paint is claimed to 
contain a mass of minute “built in” fire 
extinguishers. When exposed to flame 
Fyr-Kote pours out Carbon Dioxide and 
Calcium Chloride which smothers fire 
and retards the spread of flame right on 
the surface. 

Fyr-Kote oil base fire retardant in- 
terior flat wall paint has been listed by 
Underwriters Laboratories and is iden- 
tified with the Underwriters’ label on 
every can. It also passes applicable Fed- 
eral Specifications and U. S. Engineer’ 
tests. 

Fyr-Kote is an extremely washable 
flat wall paint, withstanding more than 
25 cycle of scrubbing with strong wash- 
ing powder and boiling water. Easy to 
apply, economical, solid covering and 
long lasting. Full information, data. 


tests, etc., including Underwriters Labo- 
ratories classification may be obtained 
by writing Fyr-Kote Co.. A Division of 
Morris Paint & Varnish Co., 27th & 
Douglas, Omaha, Nebr. 


SOLVES BRINE PROBLEM—tThe days 
are fast fading, says the Morton Salt 
Co., when bags of salt are carried and 
hauled up several flights to be mixed 
by hand or with electric mixers into a 
non-uniform brine and then pumped to 
the graders or brine storage tanks. 
With Morton’s Model E Brinemaker it 
is possible to bring salt from transport 
to storage, to brine tank, to brine, in one 
easy operation. The brine thus obtained 
can be piped throughout the plant and 
will be at the operator’s disposal when- 
ever it is needed at the rate of up to 800 
gallons of saturated brine an hour. 
Morton Salt Company, 120 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois has complete 
brine service and engineers available to 
help with all salt installations. 
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G. H. McVEAN GORDON MANN 


McVEAN SUCCEEDS MANN AS 
CANCO CANADIAN DIVISION 
HEAD 


G. H. MeVean, manager of sales for 
American Can Company’s Canadian Di- 
vision, has been elected to the newly 
created position of vice president in 
charge of operations in Canada, it has 
been announced by William C. Stolk, 
president. He succeeds Gordon Mann, 
who retired as general manager of the 
Canadian Division after 34 years of serv- 
ice with the can-making company. 

Mr. McVean joined Canco at _ its 
Montreal factory in 1931 after graduat- 
ing from the University of Toronto with 
a degree in mechanical engineering. He 
was appointed plant manager at Mont- 
real in 1940 and in 1945 he became man- 
ager of the company’s operations at Van- 
couver. He was appointed manager of 
sales for Canada at Hamilton in 1949. 

Mr. Mann, who participated in the 
growth of Canada’s multi-million-dollar 
can-making and can-using industries dur- 
ing his more than three decades with 
Canco, is widely known in the canning 
industry throughout the Dominion. He 
was transferred to Canadian headquart- 
ers at Hamilton in 1945 as assistant 
general manager of the Division and be- 
came general manager eight months 
later. 


CLARK OBSERVES 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


In commemoration of its first 50 years 
of service, the Clark Equipment Com- 
pany of Buchanan, Michigan, manufac- 
turers of materials handling equipment, 
transmission, axels, and drive units for 
agricultural and industrial implements, 
has issued an attractive clothbound book 
in gold. The book describes the growth 
of the various operations of the firm, 
which now has plants in Buchanan, Bat- 
tle Creek and Jackson, Michigan. 

“This is not alone a story of yesterday 

. a story of the first 50 years at Clark 
Equipment Company,” says the firm. 
“Equally if not important is the story 
of today and tomorrow . . . of Clark’s 
ability to serve its customers today... 
of its plan for tomorrow’s continued 
growth and improvement. Accordingly 
we present Clark Equipment Company, 
as it stands today, forward of our 
journey into the past.” 
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STANGE NAMES NEW 
MICHIGAN SALES REP 


Dave Mott has been appointed Michii- 
gan sales representative for the Wm. J, 
Stange Co., C. A. “Tubby” Wood, Stange 
Sales Manager, announced this week. 
Mr. Mott will handle the full Stange line 
of C.O.S. Seasonings, Peacock Certified 
Food Color, and N.D.G.A. Antioxidant 
for food processors in the area. 

Mr. Mott is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and held the rank of Captain in 
the Marine Corps. Prior to joining 
Stange he was employed in the sales 
department of the H. B. Stubbs Co. He 
will replace Tom Flynn who recently 
joined the staff of Herrud & Co., Grand 
Rapids Meat Packer. 


NEW FIRM 


Preferred Product Features, Inc., has 
been incorporated at San _ Francisco, 
Calif. with a capital stock of $250,000 to 
promote a sealing and capping device. 
The incorporators are Robert J. Kemper, 
560 University Ave., Los Altos, Calif.; 
Robert C, Green, 2927 Garber, and Wil- 
son B. Cosby, 2985 Dwight Way, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


NEW MOJONNIER “FOOD” 


The latest issue of “Food’’, the widely ; 


recognized, informative magazine pub- 
lished by Mojonnier Bros. Co. as a serv- 
ice to the industry, is now ready for 
distribution. Its twenty pages feature a 


diversified array of well-illustrated 
articles that reveal plant experiences © 
with the most advanced process:ng 


equipment, methods and techniques de © 


signed to lower costs and improve }r0- 


duction. Subjects and problems covered © 
—all of top interest to food processors— — 
make this newest edition of “Food” well 
worth having. Copy may be obtained — 
direct to 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601 W. Ohio St. 7 


without charge, by writing 


Chicago 44, Il. 
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AGRICULTURE 


APHIDS TRANSMIT VIRUS 
FROM CLOVER TO PEAS 


Clover plants and aphids are partly 
responsible for a virus disease that can 
be serious in Wisconsin’s large pea can- 
ning crop, according to a report from 
University of Wisconsin plant special- 
ists. 

‘Red clover, alsike clover, and sweet 
clover can all contain viruses harmful 
to the pea crop. Pea aphids carry the 
disease to peas after feeding on infected 
clover plants. 

Plant Disease Specialists D. J. Hage- 
dorn and C. H. Graves point out that 
“nea stunt” virus is found in clover 
plants more often than any other virus. 
Volunteer clovers seem to carry the 
disease more often than plants growing 
in fields. The virus that causes pea 
stunt is the same one that causes red 
clover vein mosaic. 

Aphids don’t have to feed on infected 
plants very long until they pick up 
enough virus to infect healthy plants. 
An aphid only has to feed on an infected 
pea plant for fifteen minutes until he 
has enough pea stunt virus to infect a 
healthy pea plant. It only takes two 
hours or less for an aphid to get enough 
virus from an infected clover plant to 
transmit pea siunt to healthy peas. 

The scientists have also found that 
aphids can sometimes carry the pea 
stunt virus back to clover plants from. 
pea plants. However, it’s hard to get 
aphids to fed on red clover after they’ve 
fed on peas. Clover aphids have some- 
times spread the virus from one clover 
vlant to another but not to peas. 

The scientists are trying to learn how 
long the pea streak virus remains active 
after the aphid picks it up. So far, the 
indications are that it remains active for 
at least three hours. 

Starving seems to increase the aphid’s 
ibility to transmit the pea streak virus. 

During the season pea growers should 
keep a constant look-out for aphids, ap- 

‘ying newer chemical sprays at the 
vst sign of these insects, the specialists 

‘commend. 


GROWING BEETS NEED SALT 


A new use for salt on some Wisconsin 
‘ms has been announced by crop spe- 
lists at the University of Wisconsin. 
Sodium in salt will make up for some 
‘ciencies of potassium. But salt is 
‘ded for beets even when potassium 
lentiful in the soil. Sodium can some- 


es be applied as sodium nitrate in- 
id of as salt. 

‘or most crops, sodium already in the 
seems to be enough to supply plant 
is. If manure has been applied fairly 
vily, there’s probably enough sodium 
the crops. Beet farmers should add 


rs salt, though, even on manured 
ials, 
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Here are Truog and Berger’s recom- 
mendations: 

For sugar beets and red beets on min- 
eral soils, broadcast 300 to 500 pounds 
of salt plus 300 to 500 pounds of 10-10-10 
—or 400 to 600 pounds of sodium nitrate 
plus 400 pounds of 0-14-14. For beets 
on organic soils, broadcast 600 to 800 
pounds of salt plus 600 to 800 pounds 
of 0-10-20. 


CONTROLLING BULLSEYE ROT 
IN APPLES 


Bullseye rot, a disease of apples pe- 
culiar to Pacific Coast areas of the United 
States and Canada, can now be reduced 
through addition of one of the modern 
organic chemicals in the customary 
schedule of sprays applied by orchard- 
ists, according to research by Dr. J. R. 
Kienholz, plant pathologist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. This is one 
of a family of modern derivatives of 
dithiocarbamic acid, developed by Du 
Pont research in agriculture. 


Bullseye rot infection appears as dark 
spots on the apples, then spreads to be- 
come large rotten spots in the fruit. It 
has annually made much fruit unfit for 
sale when held for the late spring market 
and has been particularly severe in the 
case of Yellow Newtowns and other yel- 
low varieties, and also Winesaps and 
other late-keeping varieties. Fungous 
spores causing the disease are generated 
in cankers which develop in injured bark 
tissue on the trees. 


One of the chemicals which tests have 
shown to be both safe and effective in 
combating the disease is ziram, active 
ingredient in the material known to 
growers as “Zerlate” fungicide. 


Newtown apple trees in an experi- 
mental orchard at Hood River were 
sprayed July 25 and September 18 with 
several fungicides. Trees receiving 
sprays of “Zerlate” fungicide at the con- 
centration of 14% pounds per 100 gal- 
lons showed only 1.8% canker fruit rot 
infection the following April, as com- 
pared to 7.9% canker fruit rot on un- 
sprayed trees in the same orchard. 


Dr. Kienholz’ experiments indicate 
that infection may and frequently does 
take place as early as May or June, if 
there is considerable rain during those 
months. His suggested spray schedule 
for growers of yellow apple varieties 
calls for the addition of a pound of 
“Zerlate” fungicide per 100 gallons of 
spray to be added to the first two sprays 
applied to control codling moth. The 
fungicide may be eliminated from the 
second spray if the early season has been 
dry. In the final spray of the season, he 
suggests that 1% pounds of the fungi- 
cide be added. 


“Everything possible should be done 
to eliminate dead bark in the trees, pro- 
mote healing of the wounds, and encour- 
age a healthy tree growth,” Dr. Kienholz 
adds. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 11-13, 1953—-WESTERN RE- 
GIONAL FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, Ist 
Annual, San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26, 1953—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
de Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1953—ozARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 

NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 1, 1953 TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Meeting, Food Technology Building, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Halli, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATON, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO cAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 
Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


NAWGA - USWGA MERGER 
NEGOTIATIONS DELAYED 


Negotiations between the National 
American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and the United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association to unite in one strong na- 
tional organization have apparently 
reached a stalemate. At the meeting of 
the USWGA Board of Directors held at 
Memphis, August 15, the Board decided 
by a ballot of 26 to 7 that the terms of 
the proposal were not in the best inter- 
ests of USWGA members. One of the 
important areas of disagreement, ac- 
cording to a statement by E. H. Harri- 
son, Chairman of the Board of USWGA, 
was concerned with the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. The statement of purpose pro- 
posed by NAWGA did not express a 
strong belief in, and active support of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and NAWGA’s 
representatives have been unwilling to 
change this statement to assure such a 
stand, according to Mr. Harrison. 


Still believing in a truly united in- 
dustry association, however, the USWGA 
has appointed an Action Committee to 
continue the negotiations further. 


This week, Mr. French Fox, President 
of National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association advised NAWGA’s 
Board that it is his considered opinion 
that the interests of the trade would be 
best served if no further negotiations 
took place until new proposals are forth- 
coming from this Action Committee of 
USWGA. 


In a simultaneous report to NAWGA’s 
membership, Mr. Fox stated: 


“There is, in my opinion, no useful 
purpose to be served by getting in- 
volved in any ‘debate’ concerning the 
negotiations which have been conducted. 


“T have been advised by Mr. Young- 
blood, President of USWGA, that their 
Board favors a continuation of the 
efforts to arrive at a basis of consolida- 
tion. I have asked Mr. Youngblood to 
detail those provisions of the merger 
proposal which were found to be unsatis- 
factory—and have further asked that 
any new proposals which might be ex- 
pected to come from an Action Commit- 
tee appointed by their Board be for- 
warded, in writing, to my office. 


“In the meantime, in order to make a 
determined effort to eliminate undue 
confusion and possibly damaging specu- 
lation, I have advised NAWGA’s Board 
that the interests of the trade would be 
best served if no further negotiating ac- 
tion took place until the new proposals 
could be presented to NAWGA’s Board. 
The probability is that this would be 
done when NAWGA’s Board convenes in 
Atlantic City in January 1954.” 
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‘of the Steele Wedeles Co., 


CITY OF CHICAGO TO OCCUPY 
MONARCH BUILDING 


Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
board of Consolidated Grocers Corpora- 
tion, announced on Aug. 18th that the 
Chicago City Council has approved a 
bond issue and a lease containing a pur- 
chase option on one of Chicago’s land- 
marks, the Monarch Finer Foods build- 
ing at 325-27 North La Salle Street. Mon- 
arch Finer Foods is a division of Con- 
solidated Grocers Corporation. 

It has previously been announced that 
if the lease was negotiated it would pro- 
vide for occupancy of three floors of the 
building by police courts and traffic de- 
partments, and that if ultimately the 
property was purchased, the entire build- 
ing would be devoted to other depart- 
ments of the city’s administration. The 
bond issue approved by the City Council 
today to provide for the purchase option 
amounts to $4,000,000, however, the pur- 
chase price stipulated in the option 
amounts to $2,130,000. 

The action of the City Council today 
has historical significance to Monarch 
Finer Foods, inasmuch as 1953 is Mon- 
arch’s centennial year. The activities of 
Monarch and its predecessor company, 
Reid, Murdoch & Co., have had an inte- 
gral part in Chicago’s history. The busi- 
ness was founded in 1853 in Dubuque, 
Iowa, but in 1865 as the West grew, 
Simon Reid and Thomas Murdoch moved 
their business to Chicago. 

The block-long brick building extend- 
ing from Clark Street to La Salle Street 
on the north bank of the Chicago River, 
known as the Monarch building, is a 
landmark in the Loop because of its clock 
tower and the rich fragrance of Monarch 
coffee that surrounds it. 

Occupancy of the Monarch building by 
the City is scheduled for some time next 
year. Meanwhile, the company has under 
consideration several sites on one of 
which it plans to erect a building to 
house its large and expanding opera- 
tions. 


BUYS SAVOY BRAND 


Savoy Foods, Inc., has been formed in 
Chicago to take over the “Savoy” brand 
veteran 
wholesale grocers who have retired from 
the field. 

Announcement of the formation of the 
new company was made jointly by the 
E. F. Emling Co. and Morton Products 
Co. Walter S. Morton is president of the 
new corporation, with N. Harry Emling 
executive vice president. Emil Kostichek, 
veteran executive of the Steele Wedeles 
organization, is vice president in charge 
of sales and purchases for the new 
operation. 


EDEN FORMS BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS 


William H. Eden, formerly with 
American Stores Company of Philadel- 
phia, is now operating his own broker- 
age business. 
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DOLE SALES UP 


The Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co. re- 
ports that sales for the fiscal year ended 
May 31 were $59,142,077, with net pro- 
fits of $3,143,941, or $2.11 a share. This 
compares with sales of $46,244,251 in 
the preceding fiscal year and a loss of 
$3,826,729. President Henry A. White 
advised stockholders in the annual re- 
port that profits for the year included 
the sale of some property and adjust- 
ment of Territorial income taxes. 


GMA PLANS MEETING 


Grocery Manufacturers of America 
will hold its 45th annual convention at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
November 9-11, Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent, announced. 


BABY FORMULA A LA CARTE 
(Continued from Page 8) 


safe to expect that today’s housewife 
will continue to seek out timesaving 
ideas, and that, if her search is aided by 
a well planned advertising campaign in 
which safety, accuracy of blending and 
clinical results are stressed, she will not 
be slow in adopting the new product. 


THE MARKET 

It is not easy to estimate the immedi- 
ate size of the market for the dispensers. 
Much will depend upon how well the idea 
is sold to the housewife. The average 
infant consumes a larger number of in- 
dividual bottle feedings per day than he 
will consume of cans of strained food 
when he is a little older, One reason for 
this is the greater volume of liquid foods 
per ounce of solids, and another is the 
fact that a partially used can of strained 
food goes back into the refrigerator after 
a feeding, while the unused formula is 
usually disposed of because it spoils 
quickly owing to the bacteria cultures it 
absorbs during the suckling process. 

The breast, when available, will and 
should remain the chief source of infant 
nourishment for at least the first months 
in the life of each infant. Present types 
of formula preparations will continue to 
be sold for some time after ready-to- 
serve dispensers become available pend- 
ing general public acceptance of the 
more convenient method. Certain special- 
ized formulae for highly critical infants 
will probably never be available in dis- 
penser form because of the small de- 
mand. However, with proper eduactional 
preparation, including the study and pub- 
lishing of clinical records and a sound 
advertising campaign, the period of wait- 
ing for general acceptance will be 
greatly foreshortened. 

Present estimates are that, without 
any attempt to induce any mother to 
abandon breast feeding, which would be 
highly inappropriate, in extreme bad 
taste, and possibly prejudicial against 
acceptance of the new product, the vol- 
ume would soon approximate about 200 
million ready-to-serve dispensers per 
year. 
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MARKET NEWS 


WHOLESALER STOCKS AT ABOUT LAST YEARS 
LEVEL--RECORD CORN SHIPMENTS 


Final report of July 
1 stocks of canned fruits, vegetables and 
juices in wholesale and retail chain 
warehouses, issued this week by the Bu- 
reau of Census, and which show the per- 
cent of change from stocks on July 1, 
1952, show that the total of the 24 items 
are just 2 percent above those a year 
ago. Generally speaking, stocks of indi- 
vidual vegetables, except corn, which are 
a million and a quarter cases heavier, 
are about the same as last year. Fruits, 
generally, are somewhat higher, total- 
ling 9 percent more, with sweet cherries 
being in greater excess than any other 
fruit item. Juices are mixed, being 5 
percent more tomato juice, 10 percent 
more pineapple juice, and the citrus juice 
stocks well below those of a year ago. 


The Bureau of Census does not show 
the actual stocks on hand on July 1, 
1952, because these are not comparable 
due to the fact that a different universe 
is now being used. They do show the per- 
centages, however, based on the same 
universe, and these are worked out for 
the reader in the table on this page for 
easy reference. 


CORN—This column has mentioned 
before the record shipment of corn from 
canners’ hands. At year’s end, however, 
this bears repetition for the record, es- 
pecially in view of the unfortunate head- 
line appearing in the Food Section of a 
daily paper stressing the fact that the 
sweet corn carryover is heavy, notably 
442 percent greater than last year. While 
this is perfectly true, the figures are mis- 
leading and the inference misplaced. Per- 
centages can be damning in a case of this 
kind. To begin with, the carryover of 
2,317,138 actual cases is not excessive. 
it has been exceeded and heavily two 
times out of the last five years. It was 
exceeded three years in a row during the 
late ’30’s and early ’40’s when canners’ 
shipments were only approximately one- 
half of what they were in the 1952-53 
eason. Actually the carryover this 
\ugust 1 is something to stand up and 

nout about. As everyone knows, only a 

w months ago, it- was expected that 

me 5 or 6 million cases would be car- 

‘ed over. Also, it should be noted, of 

ourse, that shipments during the season 

eached the all-time high of 36,322,923 

ases, 21 percent more than last season, 
nd as mentioned, nearly 50 percent 

‘eater than a decade ago. Location of 

“@ carryover stocks is relatively unim- 

rtant, however, the Mid-West held a 

ital of 1,497,402 cases, the East 325,842 

ases, and the far West 493,894 cases. 
- 832,520 cases were in creamstyle and 
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484,618 cases in whole kernel, white and 
golden, 


The corn story isn’t complete without 
the present production picture. As is gen- 
erally well known, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has estimated that as 
of August 1 production indications were 
for an increase of 5 percent over last 
year for sweet corn for processing. Since 
then just about everyone is looking for 
a 40 million case pack. BAE has a habit 
of coming pretty close, but naturally 
they change their predictions with the 
weather. Surely it doesn’t look like any 
production increase in this area. In the 
important State of Wisconsin, reports 
this week indicate the yield just isn’t 
showing up and the cut is even more dis- 
appointing. Appearance of the fields is 
excellent but maturity is so uneven that 
yield is limited to earliest ears. Reported 
yields range generally between 2% and 
3% tons, the cut averaging about 25 to 
27 cases of 303’s. This compares with 
30 to 32 last year. One firm reports 2.71 
tons compared with 3.13 tons last year. 
Reports from Illinois and Minnesota in- 
dicate crop in those states will also ap- 
parently be below last year. Less im- 
portant New York reports excellent 
yields to date. 


Even so there’s no gainsaying the fact 
that there will be a good pack of corn 
this year, and corn canners will have 
another selling job. One thing in their 
favor is the fact that promotion is al- 
ready under way. Secondly, they are 
pricing the product, which incidentally, 
is of superior quality, reasonably. At 
least some of the Eastern canners who 
opened rather high at $1.65 for whole 
kernel golden, are reporting easing up 
this week to as low as $1.55, which is in 
line with Midwestern prices, and which 
gives Eastern buyers some leeway. Fancy 
shoepeg, too, which opened at $1.75 is 
also quoted down as far as $1.65. Buy- 
ers naturally aren’t in any big hurry to 
take in new pack corn. As shown by the 
acompanying table, they bought up a 
fair amount of old pack corn at bargain 
prices. 


STRINGBEANS—Here in the Balti- 
more market nobody seems able or is 
quite willing to explain why several can- 
ners dropped prices sharply on standard 
and extra standard cuts. At least two 
canners this week dropped prices of 
standard 303’s from $1.35 to $1.25. One 
dropped extra standard 303’s from $1.50 
to $1.45, and another all the way from 
$1.50 to $1.35, at the same time dropping 
the price of fancy ungraded from $1.70 
to $1.60. Standard 10’s dropped any- 
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where from 25 to 50 cents from $7.50 
while extra standards dropped off a 
quarter also from $8.50. Other canners 
are holding 303 extra standards firm at 
$1.50 to $1.55 with 2’s at $1.60. French 
style seems to be holding its own pretty 
wel at $1.05 for 8 ounce fancy, $1.70 to 
$1.75 for 303’s, and $1.90 for 2’s. One in- 
former attributed the drop +o a drop in 


the price of the raw product, caused by: 


a temporary glut in tomatoes, making it 
impossible for canners to handle beans. 
No one can be found who expects the 
sloppy condition of the market to con- 
tinue. Most are of the opinion that 
beans are and will continue to be good 
property, with the present situation only 
temporary. Beans of exceptionally good 
quality are reported coming into Balti- 
more and adjacent markets from New 
York, Pennslyvania and Tennessee. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are reported 
about cleaned up on the Shore. Baltimore 
packers are running mostly on Penn- 
sylvania tomatoes. Deliveries in Central 
and Western Maryland are slow and the 
past few days of warm weather brought 
tomatoes on with a rush. From all re- 
ports Indiana has been experiencing 
about the same type of covl weather, re- 
tarding ripening. California is getting 
under way slowly. Tomatoes in this 
market are a bit stronger ‘this week. 
Some few may possibly be picked up at 
$1.15 but the majority are holding at a 
bottom of $1.174%. Here, too, most folks 
believe the situation is basically sound 
though no one will be surprised to see 
another temporary break. 


WHOLESALE STOCKS 
(Including Warehouses of Retail Chains) 
uree: Bureau of Census) 
(Thousand of Actual Cases) 


July 1 July 1 % 
Actual Cases 1953 1952 Change 
Beans, Green & Wax.... 1,663 2,376 —30% 
4,293 3,002 +43% 
Peas 3,960 —15% 
Tomatoes 3,026 + 7% 
Asparagus .. 756 764 —1% 
Beans, Lim 622 723 —l4% 

1,128 1,128 00 
450 372 +21% 
Catsup, Chili Sauce 1,705 1,814 — 6% 

| 17,221 17,165 00 
569 605 — 6% 
Fr. Cocktail, Sal., Mix. 1,171 1,009 +16% 
Peaches .. . 2,620 2,360 111% 
964 853 +13% 
Pineapple . 1,874 1,549 21% 
Apple 874 920 — 5% 
Cherries, Red 332 365 —9 % 
Cherries, Sweet. ............ 240 161 + 49% 
Grapefruit Segments.... 427 454 — 6% 
Purple Plums ................ 436 427 + 2% 
9,507 8,705 + 9% 
Tomato Juice 2,350 + 5% 
Grapefruit Juice 1,114 —19% 
Orange Juice .. 1,521 —15% 
Blended Juice .. mid 551 — 6% 
Pineapple Juice .......... 1,148 1,044 +10% 
| 6,329 6,580 — 4% 
GRAND TOTAL....33,057 32,449 + 2% 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


No Change In Inventory Policies—Maryland 
Tomato Prospects Poor—Sellers Market In 
Beans — Corn, Peas Unchanged — Major 
Canners Price Peaches Competitively — 
Pears Open Above Last Year—N- W. Blue- 
berries Opened — Tuna Strong — Sardine 
Canners Withdrawn—Salmon Returns 
Disappointing. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 27, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Competitive pric- 
ing of peaches by one canner marketing 
under a nationally-advertised brand in- 
jected a new element into the fruit situ- 
ation here this week, and the trade is 
awaiting possible reaction from other 
major canners. The market elsewhere 
was on the strong side, with tuna strong 
at recent advances, tomatoes firming, 
and sardines apparently headed for an- 
other rise. Opening prices on new pack 
California pears were announced during 
the week, at levels slightly over those at 
which the 1952 pack started out. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are. still 


operating conservatively in most canned. 


foods. While conceding that the out- 
look is generally strong, most distribu- 
tors are not disposed to change inven- 
tory policies, and are not stocking be- 
yond immediate and nearby require- 
ments. This, of course, does not apply to 
operators requiring supplies for their 
private brands, where they must make 
sufficient commitments to insure supply 
continuity over the new marketing sea- 
son. 


TOMATOES—The tomato situation 
in the east looks like a washout, in more 
ways than one, but the market for the 
canned product has been slow in follow- 
ing the uptrend in packing costs. In 
view of the fact that spotty cannery op- 
erations have not enabled canners to 


work at minimum costs, it is obvious. 


that the market, pricewise, started off 
on too low a basis this season, and can- 
ners are now trying to do something 
about it. However, while many packers 
will not book standard 303s below $1.20, 
it was reported that there were still 
stocks to be had for prompt shipment 
during the week at $1.15, f.o.b. can- 
reries. If current trade estimates are 
borne out, Maryland’s tomato pack this 
season will run at least a million cases 
behind that of a year ago, which cer- 
tainly should be a harbinger of higher 
prices. 


BEANS—Buyers are still looking for 
additional coverage on both wax and 
green beans, and in the full quality 
range. Here, however, it is definitely a 
sellers’ market, with much of the cur- 


rent production moving into the market- 
ing pipeline via orders booked by can- 
ners some time ago. 


CORN—An Indiana canner opened 
during the week on new pack whole 
kernel corn at $1.27% for fancy 1s, with 
308s at $1.60 and 10s at $11, f.o.b. can- 
nery. Fancy cream style was offered at 
$1.12% for 1s, $1.50 for 303s, and $10 
for 10s. 


PEAS—tThere is a steady movement 
reported in peas, with canners in both 
the East and Midwest getting a good 
call for standards, the supply of which 
is running below expectations from this 
season’s pack. Prices are unchanged. 


PEACHES—A major California can- 
ner during the week announced opening 
prices on the basis of $2.50 for halves 
2%s and $2.55 for sliced 2%s, the same 
level at which many independent packers 
are quoting unadvertised brands. 
Whether this presages another “price 
battle” for leadership in the nationally- 
advertised brands peach field remains to 
be determined; in any event, competing 
canners thus far are adhering to their 
own schedules, which are considerably 
higher. 


PEARS—Opening prices on Cali- 
fornia Bartlett pears were announced 
during the week, with fancy 2%s quoted 
at $3.70 for fruit in heavy syrup and 
$3.80 for pears in extra heavy syrup. 
Choice was posted at $3.45 and stand- 
ards at $3.10, all f.o.b. cannery. On 3038s, 
fancy ranged $2.30-$2.35, with choice at 
$2.20 and standards at $2. The prices 
are somewhat above those of a year ago, 
reflecting higher labor costs and a 
smaller crop of pears on the Pacific 
Coast this season. 


BLUEBERRIES OPENING — Open- 
ing prices on Northwest blueberries were 
also announced during the week, with 
300s listing at $5.85 per case and 2s at 
$6.65 per case. Maine canners are with- 
drawn on new pack, 


TUNA—AIll canners have now met the 
increase in tuna prices which developed 
during the previous week, and the mar- 
ket continues in a strong position. De- 
mand is holding up fairly well, with 
offerings on the short side. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are gen- 
erally withdrawn on sardines, and the 
trade is speculating upon the extent of 
the next price advance—if and when it 
develops. Current reports “along the 
grapevine” have the market jumping 
from the recent level of $7 to a new 
figure of $8 per case for quarter keyless 
oils, f.o.b. 


SALMON—Returns for the season 
are definitely disappointing, and the 
market on Alaska packs is being well 
held. Fancy Red Alaska talls are firm 
at $27 per case, and while buyers are 
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not taking hold of the market to any 
extent at this figure, canners declared 
that this figure does not even bail them 
out on production costs. Pinks are being 
offered from the new pack at $18.50 for 
talls and $11 for halves, with chums at 
$14.50 and $8.00-$8.50, respectively. 
Some offerings of Puget Sound sockeye 
halves at $18 were reported during the 
week, with reports that this price could 
be shaded by 50 cents per case in some 
quarters. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Steady Demand Continues—Blue Lake Beans 
Particularly Active, Eastern Standards Re- 
duced — Asparague In Healthy Position — 
Beets Moving Well—Tomato Pack Retarded 
— Running Ahead Of Corn Pack — Brisk 
Business In Northwest Fruits—Breather In 
California Fruits—Citrus Quiet With 
Nothing To Offer. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., August 27, 1953 


THE SITUATION—There has been 
a good steady demand for canned foods 
this week in Chicago with most prices on 
the new packs now available and pretty 
well digested. The trade have found 
little to complain about insofar as prices 
are concerned and have shown a tend- 
ency to step in and buy although in 
some cases only for immediate require- 
ments. Beans still head the list from 
the standpoint of interest and distribu- 
tors here are making every effort to 
cover where they can with reliable 
sources as everything points to a short 
pack and the memory of last year’s tight 
situation is still fresh in everyones 
mind. With the receipt of pear prices 
this week, prices on all major fruit 
items from the 1953 pack are quoted and 
the trade have been buying although not 
too heavy with the emphasis on cock- 
tail. Cool weather, particularly cool 
nights, has slowed the pack of corn and 
tomatoes in the Midwest and a continua- 
tion of such weather could reduce the 
pack of corn which is expected to be 
larger than normal. A few prices on 
new pack tomatoes have been quoted by 
local canners but buyers are showing * 
lack of immediate interest. Prices on 
peas and asparagus are firm with mos: 
canners now at a higher level on the 
latter item. There is not enough citru: 
around to create any activity and th: 
trade are now looking forward to the 
new pack which is expected to. begin th: 
latter part of October. All together con 
ditions here are on a fairly stable basis 


BEANS—Anyone with Blue Lak: 
beans to sell could have a merry time i! 
Chicago these days as the demand i: 
heavy and nothing is offered. The Coas 
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pack is under way and some shipments 
are now enroute but nothing is offered 
for sale and buyers are concerned about 
prorated deliveries which are a_ cer- 
tainty. Wisconsin canners are now mak- 
ing deliveries and the pack is improving 
over the deplorable conditions of a short 
time ago. However, it seems obvious the 
total pack will be short. Apparently, 
East coast canners are having a little 
more success as standard cuts are now 
offered as low as $1.25 for 303s and 
$7.00-$7.25 for tens down from original 
openings. Fancy French style cuts are 
listed at $1.00 for eight ounce, $1.60 
for 303s and $8.50 for tens. The market 
is very active. 


ASPARAGUS—Local canners have, 
in most instances, pushed prices up on 
unsold stocks of fancy cuts and tips 
asparagus with current quotations now 
firm at $1.80 for picnics, $2.25 for 300s 
and $15.50 for tens. Sales have been 
much better this year than they were 
last year up to this point. 


BEETS—Business has been good on 
the new pack of beets now going into 
cans in Wisconsin as the trade were 
badly in need of most all varieties except 
whole beets. Fancy sliced are selling 
without difficulty at $6.50 for tens, $1.25 
for 303s and $.80 for eight oz. Salad 
sliced has also come in for considerable 


attention on the basis of $5.00 for tens 
and $1.05 for 303s. New York canners 
have also sold a few fancy tens in here 
at $6.00 for sliced and $4.75 for salad. 


TOMATOES — Unfavorable weather 
has retarded the current pack of toma- 
toes lccally and the few canners that 
started operations last week are not 
having too much success. Besides the 
trade have not been inclined to rush in 
and buy preferring to move slowly until 
additional prices are forthcoming. At 
the moment the market is very quiet 
and will probably remain that way for a 
week or two until the pack progresses 
further and a more general line of prices 
are offered. 


CORN—The same cool weather that 
has bothered tomato canners is having 
an adverse effect on the packing of corn 
and many canners are running ahead of 
the pack with some of them even shut- 
ting down for a day or two last week. 
As a result, very little corn below fancy 
grade has been packed as yet with cur- 
rent business all on fancy at $9.25 for 
tens whole kernel, $1.50 for 303s and 
$1.65 for eight ounce. Extra standard 
cream style is offered when ready at 
$1.35 with standard at $1.25. The trade 


are anticipating a huge pack but 
weather conditions may change _ the 
story. 
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NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners in 
this area are doing a rather brisk busi- 
ness at present on unsold stocks of prune 
plums and pears as indications point to 
higher prices on the new pack of pears 
and prices at least on a par with cur- 
rent lists for prune plums. Last sales 
reported here on plums were on the basis 
of $7.75 for tens fancy and $7.00 for 
choice while 212s were moving at $2.25 
and $2.10. First prices on the new pack 
of blackberries were received on the 
basis of $14.50 for fancy tens and $13.00 . 
for choice while 303s were quoted at 
$2.50 and $2.40 with 8 oz. at $1.50 and 
$1.40. Every time a buyer here buys 
some Northwest fruit he wants to know 
if he can also get some Blue Lake beans 
included. It’s a touchy situation. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Now that 
everyone has seen the new prices on 
Cling peaches and bought just a few 
they are inclined to sit back and see 
what happens. Apricots are also not sell- 
ing to well and the market is on the 
easy side. Current quotations list choice 
unpeeled halves at $2.85 for 24%s and 
$10.50 for tens with standard at $2.65 
and $9.25 but these prices could be 
shaded on volume business. Cocktail has 
been well received as has fruits for 


salad and first shipments are already 
going into consumption. Prices are firm 
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and should continue that way for some 
time. 

At this writing California pear prices, 
slightly higher than last years openings, 
have just been received. There hasn’t 
been time to gauge buyer reaction but 
higher prices were expected and pears 
are needed. 2% fancy are offered at 
$3.70 to $3.80, choice at $3.45 and 
standard $3.10 with 303s at $2.30-$2.35, 
$2.20 and $2.00 respectively. Canners 
and growers in the Northwest are hav- 
ing difficulty coming to an agreement 
in regards to raw stock costs. 


CITRUS—Outside of a little grape- 
fruit juice nothing is offered from 
Florida in the way of citrus juice. 
Florida canners’ stock of citrus juices, 
sections and salad are the lowest they 
have been in many years. With the “ex- 
ception of small quantities of grapefruit 
juice and sections, practically all stocks 
have been sold. There will be no carry- 
overs this year. From all indications at 
present there will be little canning be- 
fore October and it may be late in 
October before orange juice starts going 
into cans. It appears that opening fruit 
prices will be higher than a year ago for 
both oranges and grapefruit. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Opening Prices Well Received — Formal 
Pear Openings Yet To Come — Peaches 
Steady — Active Demand For Asparagus — 
Tomato Canning Getting Underway — Sar- 
dine Season Opens With No Sardines—Tuna 
Steadily Gaining Strength—Small Lot 
Buying Of Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 27, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Opening prices 
to date on California canned fruits and 
vegetables of the 1953 pack have been 
well received and early sales are re- 
ported as quite heavy. The distributing 
trade seemed rather surprised that 
prices on some lines could be below those 
of last year, considering higher labor 
costs and higher prices on most items, 
other than farm products. Canners hold 
that their margins of profits have been 
cut in many instances in an effort to 
secure improved market for their prod- 
ucts. Not only has early business been 
good, but shipping instructions have run 
to large volume and for the past several 
months have been well ahead of those of 
a year ago. In the canned fish market, 
tuna is about the most active of any 
item, with prices advancing again. 
Despite a smaller pack of salmon in 
Alaska than last year, the distributing 
trade is buying rather sparingly. The 
smaller pack means higher cost per case, 
while consumers have been expecting 
lower prices. 
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COCKTAIL — Opening prices have 
been named by several large operators 
on fruit cocktail of the new pack and 
deliveries on this item are being made 
on a limited scale. These opening prices 
seem quite uniform at $2.17% for the 
popular No. 303 size in fancy, with No. 
2%s priced at $3.45 and No. 10 at 
$12.80. Prices on choice are largely 
$2.12% on No. 3038, $3.35 on No. 2% 
and $12.00 on No. 10. Some of the new 
lists are almost identical with the prices 
quoted during the past two months. 
Many canners were almost completely 
cleaned out of fruit cocktail and fruits 
for salad and have been giving these 
items preference during the past two 
weeks. 


PEARS—Some business has _ been 
kosked during the week on Bartlett 
pears but prices to growers have not 
been definitely decided upon so formal 
cpening prices have been delayed. Prices 
have been quoted tentatively by one or 
two packers on a basis of $3.70 to $3.80 
fcr fancy 2%s with choice at $3.45 and 
standard at $3.10. The California crop 
:s estimated at 260,000 tons, with that 
of other varieties officially placed at 
38,000 tons. Last year’s crop of Bart- 
letts was but little short of 350,000 tons. 
Early deliveries to canneries have been 
running to good-sized fruit of good 
shape, so that cannery losses are some- 
what lighter. The Oregon crop is larger 
than that of last year and the same is 
true of that of Washington. 


PEACHES—tThe cling peach crop has 
been rolling into canneries in a steady 
stream of late, and ideal ripening 
weather has aided both growers and 
canners. Fancy halves in the No. 2% 
size do not stray far from $2.80-$2.85, 
with choice at $2.50 and standard at 
$2.30-$2.35. Sliced is firmly held at the 
usual differential of 5 cents a dozen 
more. Some canners are reporting spe- 
cial interest in No. 10s, with fancy 
halves quoted at $10.00, choice at $9.25, 
standard at $8.40 and water at $6.75. 


ASPARAGUS—The demand for Cali- 
fornia asparagus continues quite active, 
but many items unsold are in such light 
supply that sales are falling off. The 
call for this canned item is much heavier 
than a year ago and a very considerable 
part of the pack has already been 
shipped. The recent price advances were 
largely on fancy all-green spears in No. 
2s and several canners are closely sold 
up on this item. The price of colossal 
and mammoth was advanced to $4.30 
and $4.00, respectively, without the de- 
mand being affected appreciably. 


TOMATOES—The canning of toma- 
toes is getting under way quite gen- 
erally, but it will be another month be- 
fore activities reach a peak. The move- 
ment of last year’s pack continues very 
steady, with emphasis still on tomato 
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juice. It is still possible to purchase this 
item at around $2.00 for 46-oz., but 
many sales are made at 25 cents more. 

SARDINES—The ffirst of August 
came and went, but without the furor 
usually aroused in the canned fish indus- 
try. The date inaugurated the opening 
of the sardine fishing season in the 
Monterey and San Francisco districts 
but no sardines made an appearance. 
However, it has been announced that a 
rrice of $75.00 a ton to fishermen has 
been informally agreed upon. Last year 
there was a price of $70.00 a ton set on 
this fish, but no landings were reported 
in August. 


TUNA—Landings of tuna and tuna- 
like fish at San Pedro and San Diego, 
Calif., continue to be heavier this year 
than last, but the demand for the canned 
preduct is keeping pace with the pack. 
In fact, the market seems to be steadily 
gaining in strength for the output and 
siocks are getting smaller, rather than 
otherwise. Prices are on the upward 
trend, with advertised lines of solid pack 
white meat now held quite generally at 
$16.25 for halves, with white meat chunk 
style selling at $14.50. Early reports of 
a light run of albacore on the California 
and Oregon coasts are substantiated and 
there is marked falling off in imports of 
frozen fish for canning from Japan. 

SALMON—The pack of salmon in 
Alaska for the season to August 15 
amounted to 2,450,471 cases, or about 
361,000 cases less than last year to a 
corresponding date. Buying is still con- 
fined to comparatively small lots, with 
quotations hovering around $27.00 for 
red fish in No. 1 talls and $20.00 for 
pinks. 


DOWNEY SUCCEEDS 
COAST FOOD 


Gustav R. and Robert G. Barth and 
William C. Downey have filed a formal 
notice to the effect that they have ceased 
doing business at 461 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif., as the Coast Food 
Products Co., a food brokerage concern. 
The W. C. Downey Company has been 
formed and is continuing the business at 
this address. 


NYC SCHOOLS WANT 
PINEAPPLE JUICE 


The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion is in the market for 6,000 cases of 
No. 3 cylinder pineapple juice, either 
Puerto Rican or Hawaiian, for delivery 
to Long Island City, Central Kitchen 
Annex. Delivery of 1800 cases each is 
requested for November, January aid 
March, with the balance of 600 cases ‘n 
May. Anyone wishing to bid is request:d 
to notify Louis J. Cook, Superintendent 
of School Supplies, Board of Educatio., 
New York City 44th Road and Vernon, 
Long Island City 1, New York, care °f 
Food Unit. The telephone STilwe'!l 
6-8800. 


August 31, 1953 
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